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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


J UST to prove that all the tales told 
in this department are not on photog- 
raphers, we'll now spin a story involv- 
ing a gent from the ranks of the re- 
porters. Rather, we'll not spin it our- 
selves, but lift it intact from H. C. L. 
Jackson's column “Listening in on De- 
troit, which appears in the Detroit 
News. 

“The Immortals,” writes Jack, “that 
unpredictable luncheon club, were 
moving quietly through their proven- 
der, and the talk was flittering from 
Spain to Siberia, with a stopover in 
Berlin, and a rocket-flight to the va- 
garies of newspaper reporters, when 
Bill inhaled the last of his coffee and 
exhaled the following: 

“What you’ve been saying about po- 
lice reporters reminds me of the story 
of the hard-boiled egg who went to an 
egg-rolling. 

“It was in Chicago, a long time ago. 
And the police reporter I have in mind 
worked for a city editor with the 
nubilous sense of humor they all pos- 
sess. 

“One day this reporter—Boy, was 
he tough! everything was crime or po- 
tential crime to him, and he could talk 
out the corner of his mouth like a 
movie gangster—well, one day this re- 
porter, Hank, got in a poker game with 
some coppers and was there all the 
time a neat little rubbing-out was 
breaking. 

“The result was that the city editor 
stuck his name on the office bulletin 
board, assigning him to ‘cover’ an 
egg-rolling and egg-hunt at an orphan- 
age. 

“The editor figured that would make 
a tough reporter squirm, and his psy- 
chology was right. He almost had to 
fire Hank to start him on that assign- 
ment. 

“ ‘Oke,’ Hank shot out of the corner 
of his mouth. ‘Oke, Ill be back in half 
an hour,’ and went out of the city room 
trailed by a photographer, with the 
rest of the reporters giving him the 
razz. 


**Asout an hour later the editor’s 
phone rang, and Hank spoke from the 
other end: ‘Look, Boss,’ he said. “You 
got another assignment for me this 
afternoon?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ the editor came back, ‘I had 
thought of sending you to a ladies’ gar- 


[Concluded on page 19} 
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Restive Authority and the Press 


British Journalist Cites Peril 
of Restriction and Interference 





H. A. Taylor 


In August, 1913, almost exactly 25 years 
ago, the then President of the Institute, 
the late Sir Robert Donald, made a re- 
markable prediction. He said: 


“The chief competition to the national 
newspapers of the future will not be 
from other newspapers, but from other 
methods of disseminating news. . 
News will be laid on to the office just 
as gas and water are now. The occupiers 
will listen to an account of the news of 
the day read to them by much improved 
phonographs while sitting in their 
gardens.” 

He even foretold that the news would 
sometimes be given “hot from its source.” 

That forecast was greeted with loud 
laughter. For several days the Press 
echoed with expressions of amusement. 
Leader-writers and other commentators 
accepted gratefully the idea of the news- 
ograph as an excellent topic for the dog 


By H. A. TAYLOR 


days. Cartoonists made play with it, and 
even the late Lord Riddell, destined to be 
concerned in the publication of Radio 
Times, derided it in an after-dinner speech. 

Yet today that much improved phono- 
graph is, beyond question, a most potent 
factor in the future and the fortunes of 
our profession. 


Surveyinc the Press from 1913 to the 
present day two developments stand out 
more conspicuously than any others. 
They are: 

(1) The emergence of broadcasting. 

(2) The continued commercializing of 
the Press. 

That is the order of importance, but 
historically the commercializing of the 
Press takes priority and should be con- 
sidered first. 

When this Institute received its charter, 
there was not a single newspaper whose 
shares were quoted on the Stock Ex- 
change, although the public company was 
even then an old device. 

Today the newspaper has its own shrine 
within the Temple of Mammon. More- 
over, the vigilant diarist of the Evening 
Standard observed the other day: “A curi- 
ous and interesting fact emerges from re- 
flection upon the newspaper peers. All of 
them have been financiers and promoters 
as well as newspapermen.” 

That statement is interesting but 
scarcely curious. The Press has become 
the newspaper industry. Within certain 
limits, its chief concern is to earn a rea- 


President, the British Institute of Journalists 


sonable return for the capital invested in 
the industry. That is a legitimate concern 
and, at times, a heavy responsibility. 

There are some who still rail against 
the commercializing of the Press as 
though it were the result of a policy de 
liberately adopted, a policy that might 
have been avoided and might still be 
reversed. An examination of the social 
history of the past century does not sup 
port that view. 


THERE was a time when, as the late 
Sir Alfred Robbins once said, readers 
were “few but fit”; but when compulsory 
education began to produce a literate 
democracy, there came into being a vast 
new public for newspapers. With an im 
mense increase in the demand for news 
papers the capital structure of the Press 
was bound to undergo something like the 
change which we have witnessed. That 
change has had a profound effect upon 
journalism. It is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that the increasing importance 
of the profit-motive has exercised a down 
ward pull on those standards of responsi 
bility and restraint which the Press must 
maintain if it is to play a part worthy of 
its great past and to justify unimpaired 
the freedom it enjoys. 

It is fair that I should say here, and 
with emphasis, that there are many news 
papers, alert and modern in the best sense, 
which yet maintain the finest traditions 
of the old regime of private ownership, 
although these properties are, in most in 





Because the British press appears threatened 
with restriction and interference, a threat from 
which the American press is not immune; be- 
cause many of the evils and problems that beset 
the British press also beset the American press: 
because the problems of a free press in any part 
of the world are the mutual problems of news- 
papermen everywhere—The Quill sought and 
obtained permission from Mr. H. A. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the British Institute of Journalists, to pre- 
sent, only slightly abridged, his address before 
the recent fall meeting of that organization. 

The Institute, an organization nearly 50 years 
old, stresses the ideal of journalism as a profes- 
sion, as contrasted to the trade union conception. 


With an interruption of four years for mili- 
tary service during the World War, Mr. Taylor 
has followed his profession for about 27 years 
and has been associated with Fleet Street for 
nearly 25 years. He served on the Daily Chron- 
icle under Sir Robert Donald and was for a time 
on the Globe, now merged with the Evening 
Standard. 

Today, with a brother, he directs and controls 
the largest syndicate in Great Britain, News- 
paper Features Limited. He is the author of 
five books and four political biographies, has 
traveled much in Europe and has visited the 
United States three times. He was the first non- 
American elected to honorary membership in 
the American Press Society. 
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stances, now vested in limited liability 
companies. There are indeed newspapers 
which, considered in isolaton, are not con- 
sistently profitable to their owners. The 
fine conception of a newspaper as a pub- 
lic institution insures their continuance, 
and to the proprietors of such organs our 
profession owes a tribute of admiration 
and gratitude too rarely expressed. 

The editor of a provincial newspaper 
once remarked to me whimsically, “For 
us, London does not exist.” That is hap- 
pily true when we consider the effect on 
the rest of the Press of certain practices 
and policies originating in London. What 
we term rather loosely, and often inac- 
curately, the provincial Press, preserves 
its poise in a remarkable manner. If a 
competent tribunal were to undertake a 
search for newspapers which reflect Brit- 
ish journalism at its best, not only would 
a high proportion of the selected papers 
be provincial publications, but some of 
them would be weekly papers, whose 
character and influence in their respec- 
tive areas seem to be little known to 
many persons who speak, write, and even 
advise upon the British Press. 

We are, however, surveying the general 
trend, and this we know to be one in 
which commercial considerations have be- 
come paramount. Commercially-minded 
men control the policy of the newspapers 
and to a large extent the destinies of our 
own craft. For this audience, that state- 
ment scarcely requires supporting evi- 
dence, but I would invite your attention 
to an observation made by Mr. Tibor 
Korda recently, in a book, on the Press. 
Mr. Korda’s remarks have particular force 
because for nearly ten years he directed 
“World’s Press News” and was, therefore, 
constantly in touch with the internal 
workings of the entire industry. 

Said Mr. Korda: 


“One of the saddest developments 
in today’s journalism is the loss of 
power by the editor... . Instead of 
being the dictator, he is, in many in- 
stances, dictated to by the proprietor 
and by the advertisement and circula- 
tion departments.” 


Tue commercializing of the Press may 
have been inevitable, but was this eclipse 
of editorship by the commercial element 
inevitable? Is it a wise policy, even from 
the point of view of profit-making? Cer- 
tainly one of its effects is to stifle the 
creative instinct of journalism, or to 
divert it from the natural outlet of healthy 
progress. 

If you review the purely journalistic 
developments of the past 25 years, you 
will not find them impressive. The credit 
for the attainment of vast sales is due 
in a large. measure to insurance schemes 
and intensive canvassing. Of original, 
progressive journalism little can be re- 
corded, and there is something almost 
pathetic in the manner in which anything 
showing even a feeble ray of originality is 
imitated. But withal, adventurous typog- 
raphy and excellent camera work serve to 
convey an appearance of progress. 

The kind of creative instinct which at 


other times gave journalism its impetus 
does not find its natural habitat in the 
board room, nor can it expand into ef- 
fectiveness under the conditions which 
commercial control now imposes upon 
journalism. It requires the freedom which 
independent editors could give it and the 
intimate understanding by which they en- 
couraged it. The new form of control does 
not get the best from the editorial ability 
at its disposal, and can never do so. When 
armies are commanded successfully by 
committees, newspapers will be edited 
successfully by boards and conferences. 

If popular journalism had been truly 
progressive, we might not have witnessed 
the endeavor in some quarters to get out 
of the news more than can with honesty 
and decency be got out of it. It is possible, 
of course, to magnify unduly the extent 
to which the baser tendencies of certain 
sections of the popular Press have af- 
fected the whole. Many critics of the 
Press are making that mistake. But we 
must remember the Lancashire saying 
that “where there’s muck there’s money.” 
A Press increasingly animated by the 
profit-motive needs a very strong restrain- 
ing factor somewhere in its constitution 
to prevent its gravitation towards any 
policy which has been proved profitable. 
That restraining factor should be pro- 
vided by editors whose regard for profit 
is tempered by respect for the traditions 
of British journalism and by a profession 
fortified by some of the statutory powers 
of self-discipline common to the older 
professions. 

It would be wrong to convey the im- 
pression that the continued commer- 
cializing of the Press has created a 
demoralizing tendency which was utterly 
unknown before. A few hours spent 
among old files in the newspaper depart- 
ment of the British Museum, including 
files of some of the Victorian weeklies, 
would soon dissipate such a notion. But 
in other times the tendency was not so 
marked, individual newspapers did not 
number their public in millions, and 
young people were not avid readers of the 
Press. 

These base tendencies have, at all times, 
been reprobated by Authority (and I use 
the term Authority as implying all who 
have any responsibility, mandatory or 
moral, for the welfare of the community). 
But until recently Authority was itself 
dependent for its influence largely upon 
the good will of the Press. Therefore, 
Authority was obliged to condone those 
aspects of journalism which it disliked; 
or it minimized their significance and 
said that it was not worth while to halt 
the plow to kill a mouse. 


Since 1922, however, a new force has 
been at work, with the result that the 
Press no longer possesses that monopoly 
of news which made Authority tolerate 
what it dare not correct. Much discussion 
has proceeded around the question of 
whether broadcasting is inimical to the 





aspect of radio. Of greater consequence 
is the manner in which broadcasting re- 
lieves Authority to a very large extent 
of its dependence upon the good will of 
the Press. 

As it is organized in this country, broad- 
casting means that the Government of 
the day has at its command the equivalent 
of a daily newspaper with a net sale of 
well over eight millions. Moreover, the 
Government of the day does not monopo- 
lize its organ. It is made available to 
Authority generally for exposition and 
advocacy. Consequently, Authority is no 
longer obliged to adopt an accommodat- 
ing attitude towards the Press or to re- 
main silent and inactive in face of ten- 
dencies which are, in its view, objection- 
able. That, I suggest, is by far the most 
important development, affecting the 
Press, in the past 25 years. 

Authority is increasingly conscious of 
this changed relationship. And so are 
others. At times the air seems to be full 
of prohibitions, restrictions and requests. 
Recently the Daily Express opened a lead- 
ing article with the words: 


“Don’t publish! Please hold this out 
of the newspaper! Kindly refrain from 
printing that! 

“How much more of this nonsense 
are the newspapers going to get?” 

In certain circumstances the news- 
papers will, I suggest, get very much 
more. 

We have all observed, notably in politi- 
cal life, that when a powerful personage 
is engaged in a controversy with another 
of equal strength, lesser men, normally 
quiescent, produce their little catapults. 
A similiar development is attending this 
controversy between the Press and Au- 
thority; and the longer the lack of har- 
mony continues, the more we shall hear 
of obstruction and interference by indi- 
viduals who, at other times, are content to 
take the Press as they find it. 

The most conspicuous symptom of the 
changed relationship with Authority is 
the application of the Official Secrets Act 
to a journalist in connection with his use 
of an item of police information. I think 
we shall miss the significance of this epi- 
sode if we regard it as being directed 
solely against the journalist who was 
charged, or against the very reputable 
paper with which he is associated. 

The thoughtful citizen who values his 
liberty will make a profound mistake 
if, in his reasonable resentment of the 
policy and methods of certain newspapers, 
he tolerates this attack upon the freedom 
of the Press. 


EE Benda of the Press wes won by 
great sacrifice, because it was essential to 
the security of the larger freedom. It is 
a heritage, not alone of the Press, but of 
the people of these islands. Because in 
this country power has passed from the 
aristocracy through the middle-class to 
democracy, there exists in some minds a 
vague impression that the forces created 
for the protection of liberty may safely 
be disarmed. 
[Continued on page 13} 
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ure—I’m Studying Journalism 


A Spokesman for Campus Scribes 
Gives Student Views on Training 


Eugene Phillips 


Sure: I’m a journalism student, and 
I’m foolish enough to believe it’s worth 
while—in spite of the caustic attacks 
leveled at schools of journalism by peda- 
gogues and playboys who would have you 
believe we are wasting our time. 

We believe in journalism for what it 
is, the traditions and standards which it 
embodies, the men whose names and 
efforts have made the profession what 
it is today. We are convinced of the value 
of a journalistic education as a prepara- 
tion for journalism. Not the type of edu- 
cation which concentrates upon teaching 
the obvious—how to write a simple de- 
clarative lead or where to find city hall 
news—but the journalism that teaches 
students to look beneath the surface of 
the news to ascertain what lies beneath. 

The school of journalism does more 
than deal with the five W’s: it teaches 
the student to question and to make in- 
vestigations for himself. Education in any 
line will not teach us all we need to know, 
but education in journalism constitutes 
for the student an alphabet about which 
he may construct the complete language. 
It gives him a point of reference for other 
things, a vantage position from which he 
may move to acquire the perspective that 
ultimately comes from the city room. He 
is able from such a “crow’s nest” to map 
the route he will ply over the stormy 
seas that inevitably must be encountered 
later. And he is a better pilot for having 
charted his course in advance. 


We are told that specialized education 
cannot prepare a student for any specific 
job; a general education is sufficient. Yet, 
a student who plans to enter the legal 
profession does not take a “general” 
course and then go out and learn the 
fine points of the law through the error 
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of experience. Nor should the journalism 
student neglect his training. 

The study of journalism is itself a lib- 
eral education. It affords the knowledge 
to be gained in the liberal arts course, and 
at the same time gives specific training 
which replaces haphazard instruction and 
weeds out “would-be” journalists and 
reporters. 

It is unfair to the student to say that 
all products of schools of journalism are 
sadly lacking in the attributes that go 
to make successful newspapermen. As in 
all other fields, there are failures in jour- 
nalism, but perhaps fewer failures. We 
point with pardonable pride to the record 
of the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism at tlhe University of Georgia. More 
than 75 per cent of its graduates have suc- 
ceeded in active journalistic occupations, 
and a majority of the others have made 
good in closely allied fields. 

Because there are students who, either 
through deficient ability or lack of appli- 
cation, fail to make the grade, it does not 
mean that all of the others are of the 
same inferior quality. The difference lies 
in material. Do not blame the school of 
journalism for the occasional graduate 
who fails to produce in a pinch: he prob- 
ably would have slipped up anywhere. 

There are “old-timers” who say that 
all the “brilliant” journalists they ever 
knew never saw the inside of college. 
Perhaps that’s true, brit then, journalism 
as an education is a comparatively new 
social science, being an academic product 
of the present century. We do not know, 


either, what might have occurred had the 
veteran been privileged to study in some 
school other than that of bitter experience. 


Ir is the duty of the reporter to span 
the abyss of ignorance of the reader and 
express in the comprehensive terms of 
the journalist the complete interpretation. 
An effort is made in the school of jour- 
nalism to reproduce actual conditions that 
will confront the student after gradua- 
tion. He receives training in observation, 
accuracy, and effective writing which 
trains him to be a factual and a thorough 
reporter. He gets an insight into jour- 
nalism which would take many months 
and many painful trials to acquire. 

Theory is skillfully kneaded ‘with the 
leaven of experience to prepare the re- 
porter for a life assignment of a journal- 
istic career. None more than he realizes 
his deficiencies, and no one is more willing 
to work hard to overcome them. The brief 
stay in the journalism school has certainly 
done nothing to abate that enthusiasm. 

It might be possible for someone with 
no specific training or specialized study, 
and with no more than a general interest 
in journalism to step in and do a better 
job than the journalism graduate, but I 
am not one to believe it. The principles 
of newspaper ethics, the forces that mold 
public opinion, and the rudiments of the 
laws of libel cannot be learned in a day. 
The advantage of the journalism graduate 
over the student who has had no profes- 
sional training is readily apparent. 

{Concluded on page 19 | 





Weve had discussions at various times in The Quill about 
the value or non-value of journalistic instruction. The Quill, as 
you no doubt have realized, is a firm believer in the value of jour- 
nalistic courses when carried out by experienced and competent 
instructors and coupled with the necessary physical equipment. 

Now comes a student of journalism to set forth frankly why he 
and fellow students are studying journalism: what he thinks of 
such instruction: what he expects to gain from it. 

Eugene Phillips, the student writing the article, is a senior in 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism at the University of 
Georgia. An honor student, he is president of the Georgia chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity: one 
of the founders and the present editor of the Georgia Arch and 
an associate editor of the Red and Black, campus weekly. He 
has had both weekly and daily experience on Georgia papers 
and has placed free-lance material with various papers and 


magazines. 

















Erle Stanley Gardner 
His output—more than a million words a year! 


Enz STANLEY GARDNER says—and 
firmly believes—that he has spent most 
of his life violating all the conventional 
rules for success. 

The truth is that the course of his life 
has followed, almost exactly, the time- 
honored Alger-Optic formula. Gardner 
became a lawyer the hard way; without 
college training, he did janitor-work and 
spare-time typing for lawyers who seemed 
to him successful, and read law under 
them in the traditional style. 

He became a writer because he 
shrugged off rejection slips and spent Sat- 
urday nights and Sundays writing new 
stories to send back to editors who had 
told him his others were bad. He became 
a successful manufacturer of the Gard- 
ner brand of detective story partly be- 
cause he hit upon the bright new notion 
of a lawyer-detective, but chiefly because 
he had gone through the tough routine of 
learning how an action yarn was put to- 
gether. The parallel, when you look at it, 
is perfect. Gardner succeeded because he 
kept working. The only success rules he 
broke were those that didn’t matter 
anyway. 


GarpNER was born in Malden, Mass., 
on July 17, 1889. Because his father knew 
about gold dredges, the boy grew up in a 
lot of odd places, mostly ramshackle little 
towns all the way from the Klondike to 
the latter-day mining camps of northern 
California. At 17, perhaps because he 
had knocked about so much, certainly be- 
cause he was a solid, chunky boy, strong 
for his age and aggressive in temperament, 
he thought of becoming a professional 
fighter. Sometimes fighters made pretty 
good money, and Gardner always had the 
money flair. He even went so far as to do 
a little random training, and got himself 
two or three four-round fights up in Butte 
County, Calif., where his father was busy 
sifting gold out of the old river beds. 

It was this tentative stab at the ring 





The Case of the 


Notes on an Inquiry Into the Startling 
Writing Record of Erle Stanley Gardner 


By JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON 
Literary Editor, the San Francisco Chronicle 


that led him to the law. He had been in 
and out of several high schools, taking 
none of them very seriously, and college 
was a very brief interlude. But he saw 
that even his haphazard education might 
be made to deliver more than he was get- 
ting out of it. And when the Deputy Dis- 
trict Attorney heard a whisper about an 
unlicensed fight and had young Gardner 
up for a talking-to, it occurred to the boy 
that perhaps the right side of the law 
had its advantages. He quit the ring and 
started on the job he had set himself, 
working by day and studying by night 
until he had soaked up enough of the 
law-books to take the examinations. He 
was admitted to the Bar in California 
when he had just turned 21. 

The next five years were hard going. A 
friend of his fighting days told him that 
the town of Oxnard, in southern Cali- 
fornia, looked like a good place for a 
young attorney to start in business. Gard- 
ner went to see, liked it, and hung out his 
shingle. Business came very slowly. For 
one thing, the young lawyer had few of 
the social graces; he didn’t dance, had 
never learned to play whist, much less 
this new bridge-whist that was coming in, 
drank little, and cared less than nothing 
for small talk. There were several young 
fellows in town from the big eastern law 
schools, too, and that made things no 
easier. Gardner was anxious to work; he 
had studied hard, now he wanted to use 
what he had learned. Perhaps he would 
have done well to cultivate his fellow 
sprigs of the law, but he had little in 
common with them. “They thought I was 
crude,” he says, “and I thought they were 
saps.” He was married in 1912 to Natalie 
Talbert of Mississippi, and they have one 
daughter. 

Much of his early practice was with the 
local Chinese who came to him with a 
tough case and stuck by him afterward 
because he kept them out of jail. In 
fact, Gardner’s crude habit of keeping 
his clients out of jail was almost his un- 
doing. Some of the respectable citizens 
of Oxnard thought that the clients he so 
consistently got off might bettter have had 
less shrewd lawyers and stayed behind 
bars. But Gardner stuck to it and made 
a living. What he learned from and about 
his Chinese friends in those days is grist 
to his fiction-mill now. 

It was during this period that he and 
a partner took a fling at serving Mammon 
directly, without Blackstone as middle- 


man. Through a law case, they found 
themselves mixed up with the affairs of 
a sales agency, and because the job looked 
interesting, Gardner took on the manage- 
ment of the company when it was offered 
him. He didn’t drop the law entirely; for 
that matter, he has never dropped it. But 
he thought selling might be something 
to try, just on the side. What he sold 
exacty, and where and how he sold it or 
them—these details he waves away. “I 
did all right,” he admits. “They made me 
president after a while.” Three years of 
it was enough, however. In 1921 he joined 
with three others and set up law offices 
in the nearby but larger city of Ventura. 
He had had a crack at prizefighting, at 
running a small law practice on his own, 
at business. Now he was ready to settle 
into harness. He was just 32. 


EssenTIALLY Gardner is an experi- 
menter. His temperament, or his glandu- 
lar setup, or maybe just his natural 
contrariness will never allow him to let 
well enough alone. That habit of mind 
was what led him into his next venture. 
Why he got the idea of becoming a writer 
he doesn’t quite know, nor can he explain 
how it first occurred to him or what made 
him think he could succeed at writing. 
For some reason he sat down one day 
in the spring of 1923, thought up two 
jokes and mailed them to the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner. Then, stimulated by 
this creative effort, he had another in- 
spiration, this time for something he de- 
scribes vaguely as a “short skit.” He 
wrote that out and sent it to Young’s 
Magazine. The check from the newspaper 
arrived early in July, his lucky month. 
It was for two dollars. Three days later, 
Young’s sent him ten dollars for the skit. 
A little dizzy with the simplicity of the 
thing, he invented the pen-name of 
“Charles M. Green,” wrote a detective 
story under it, and sold it to Black Mask. 
This writing business seemed to work. 
You thought of plots, put them down on 
paper, mailed them to magazines, and 
editors sent you back checks for them. 
Much as he liked the law, story-telling 
did seem to have distinct possibilities. 
Gardner likes to obey his impulses, but 
he has also a sound canny streak in him. 
He kept on writing, but only in his spare 
time. At the end of the first year he added 
up his checks and found that he had made 
$947 from his stories. That wasn’t much, 
but he felt he could do better if he kept 
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Mystery Writer — 


on. He did better. He broadened his field, 
experimented recklessly. Everything he 
knew or had seen or done went into the 
hopper. He wrote Westerns, more detec- 
tive stories, confession yarns, motor-tour 
articles, pieces about hunting and fishing, 
disquisitions on archery. A lot of them 
came back, but more and more of them 
stuck. In his fifth year, he made $6,627. 
Plainly his notion about writing was 
worth pursuing. Immediately he did two 
things. He arranged to cut down his time 
at the law-office, and he bought an electric 
typewriter. 

Those two moves allowed him to step 
up production. Four more years brought 
him to the point where he could call him- 
self a success. His books show that in 
1931, depression or not, his income just 
from writing was $20,525. It had taken 
something over a million words to earn 
that much, but the electric typewriter 
made it possible. 

He still hadn’t written a book; practi- 
cally all this came from the pulp-paper 
magazines whose editors had learned to 
like the Gardner brand because their 
readers did. Editors liked Gardner him- 
self, anyway, because he was reliable, 
never went prima-donna on them, met his 
deadlines, kept up the quality of his out- 
put. 


He has always been excessively busi- 
nesslike. Indeed, his passion for keeping 
precise records enables him to turn to 


good cross-section of a successful month.” 
Here, for instance, is the story of May, 
1931: 


Date Title Words 
May 7 “On Top of the Heap” 16,000 
May 11 “Promise to Pay” 14,000 
May 12 “Muscle Man” 10,000 
May 15 “No Rough Stuff” 12,500 
May 18 “Make It Snappy” 10,500 
May 20 “The Whip Hand” 8,000 
May 21 “Turn of the Tide” 5,500 
May 23 “The Glove Mystery” 11,500 
May 25 “The First Stone” 12,500 
May 30 “The Play’s the Thing” 17,000 
May 31 “Hot Squat” 15,000 


On the whole, apparently, Gardner was 
pleased with that month, for below these 
eloquent figures he scrawled the notation, 
“No rejections—no revisions.” 

Four of the stories were sold to Detec- 
tive Fiction Weekly; two to Detective Ac- 
tion Magazine and two to Black Mask; 
and one each to Argosy, Gang World, and 
Detective Story Magazine. Still, seven 
years after the fact, he feels that it was 
not quite perfect. As he looked at the 
card out of his file he explained it further. 
“You see,” he said, “I didn’t get into pro- 
duction during the first week of May at 
all. As I recall it, that was because I 
was trying a case. But from there on, 
I averaged a story every second day.” 
Then he added, “But I was getting ready 
to go to China then, and I nearly killed 
myself trying to learn some Chinese in 











his files and bring out what he calls “a odd moments.” 





Ir you're a reader of detective stories, the name of Erle Stanley 
Gardner—creator of Perry Mason, Terry Clane and Douglas 
Selby—is a familiar one, being associated as it is with such 
absorbing tales as “The Case of the Lucky Legs,” “The Case of 
the Howling Dog,” “The Case of the Shoplifter’s Shoe,” and nu- 
merous others. If, perchance, you have missed them, take a tip 
and read them. 

The story of Erle Stanley Gardner and his career in fiction is 
an amazing one. Joseph Henry Jackson, literary editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, prepared this interesting and illuminat- 
ing biographical essay on Mr. Gardner for the Saturday Review 
of Literature several months ago. We found it so thoroughly en- 
joyable that we sought and obtained permission from the Satur- 
day Review of Literature and Mr. Jackson for its presentation 
here. 

Mr. Jackson possesses a distinguished record in journalism. 
Successively associate editor, managing editor and then editor 
of Sunset magazine from 1920 to 1928, he became literary editor 
of the San Francisco Argonaut in 1929, moved to the Chronicle 
in the same capacity in 1930 and has continued there since. A 
frequent contributor to newspapers, magazines and reviews, his 
own “Mexican Interlude,” (1936) and “Notes on a Drum” (1937) 
were very well received. His next book, a story of the old Cali- 
fornia mining towns, will be published by Appleton-Century next 
spring under the title, “ Anybody’s Gold.” 
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Joseph Henry Jackson 


Who can put words together in real smart 
fashion himself! 


That, of course, may be the clue to the 
regrettable unproductive interval of five 
whole days between “The First Stone” 
and “The Play’s the Thing.” It almost 
looks as though Black Mask came very 
near not getting that “Hot Squat” story. 
Gardner, however, did get to China. 
Since he couldn’t be sure of juice to keep 
his electric typewriter going, he took 
along two secretary-typists. No sense in 
wasting time, not when you can carry 
your fiction-factory with you. 


Very often a change in surroundings 
does things to people. Gardner doesn’t 
say that it was the sights and smells of the 
Orient that brought about his shift in 
direction, but at any rate something did. 
The stream of sure-fire pulp material did 
not dwindle, but an extra rivulet had be 
gun to trickle in Gardner’s active imagi- 
nation. The first evidence of it was late 
in 1932. The editorial staff of William 
Morrow & Co., had just made up its mind 
that too many detective stories were ap- 
pearing in book form in America, and de 
cided to accept nothing more of that kind 
for six months, when two mystery manu- 
scripts came into the office. Nobody there 
had ever heard of the author, one Erle 
Stanley Gardner. But everyone was in 
stantly attracted by the curious titles he 
chose. One was “The Case of the Sulky 
Girl”; the other was “The Case of the 
Velvet Claws.” 

The titles did the trick. The Morrow 
office read both stories and gave in. They 
brought out both of them in 1933 at a de 
cent six-month interval, and Gardner was 
launched in his new field. One after 
another, succeeding books proved that his 
invention of Perry Mason, lawyer and de 
tective, and his knack at tantalizing titles 
were just what the mystery public had 
been waiting for. “The Case of the Lucky 
Legs,” “The Case of the Curious Bride,” 

[Concluded on page 14) 








WV ven you sit on_the cable desk you 
listen to the heartbeat of the world. 

In the last month and a half that beat 
has been a terrific pounding. as Europe 
teetered uncertainly on the brink of, war. 

Minute by minute, day, after day, two 
main questions, face you: 

What, is happening? 
mean? 

From .the capitals of Europe, from 
Berchtesgaden, from Godesberg, the 
cables,stream in, are whipped into shape 
and areysped to the newspapers over a 
vast system of leased wires. 


What does it 


Tue cable desk of the Associated Press 
handles for the organization’s 1,400 mem- 
ber newspapers the incoming news from 
the entire world outside the United States, 
except Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands and 
the Philippines. 

Twelve men apportioned in shifts 
around the clock covering 24 hours a day 
and seven days a week are the editors to 
whom the men in this vast territory feed 
their dispatches, who take the skeleton- 
ized material and whip out the stories as 
you read them in your newspapers. 

No two stories a man will handle will 
be alike. The first may be an exclusive 
interview with a world figure which may 
be put into shape by the simple addition 
of “a”s, “and”s and “the”s and the first 
names and titles in their proper places. 
The next may be a death announcement 
or a reported revolt in a Far Eastern king- 
dom that sends him scurrying to the 
reference library for the proper back- 
ground to present a complete and well- 
knit story. 

Another dispatch may be from Spain, 
telling of the progress of the civil war, 
or from China, giving the day’s develop- 
ments in the scattered sectors of the 
Chinese-Japanese conflict. These are best 
written with one eye on a map, or a set 
of maps, to be sure the reader will have as 
clear a picture as possible. 


Tre stories on the European crisis pre- 
sented a different problem. 

Fast-moving developments in a host of 
nations had to be integrated. 

Hitler speaks. Even as you rush out his 
words their significance must be weighed 
in other countries in the light of the 
stands their governments have taken or 
may take. Chamberlain answers. Czecho- 
slovakia ponders. 

What is happening. 
mean? 

Over and over again these questions cry 
for their answers and a fluid foreign news 
report shapes and re-shapes itself as 
events, reduced to the words that stream 
in on a batter of printers, crowd one on 
another. 

Figures will indicate the extreme ac- 
tivity of the cable desk during the recent 
crisis. 

The London bureau of the Associated 
Press in addition to the output of its own 
territory is a clearing house for dispatches 
from a number of European points, though 
not all. 


What does it 


How the 


European 


Newsmen Faced Terrific Task 
In Knitting News Together 


By OSCAR LEIDING 


Cable Editor, the Associated Press 


On a normal day a total of 10,000 words 
will be cabled from London to New York. 

During the crisis, 560,000 words were 
received from London from September 1 
to October 3. 

On September 26 alone the total was 
31,174 words. On ten other days between 
September 1 and October 3 the totals ex- 
ceeded 20,000 words. 

This heavy wordage came to the cable 
desk in skeletonized dispatches. 


In speaking of skeletonized dispatches, 
it may be well to point out that we no 
longer use “cablese”—that artificial lan- 
guage abounding with Latin prefixes and 
suffixes and strangely twisted words and 
phrases. 

“Upset” is the cablese rendition of “set 
up”—and yet up set and set up mean 
exactly the opposite. We almost “upset” 
the cabinet of Iran one day when, in 
truth, Iran “set up” a cabinet—and that 
sounded the death knell of cablese. 

Our dispatches now are skeletonized— 
cabling costs plenty of money—but they 
are straight dispatches in straight lan- 
guage so that there is no chance for error. 


All the adjectives, all the color and all 
the information are in a cabled story as 
it is received on the cable desk. 

It is the cable editors’ job to prepare that 
story for the wires by filling in first names 
and titles, material that may be referred 
to in the cable and background matter, 
often within brackets, to give the reader 
a well-rounded and straightforward ac- 
count. 

The point is that we do not take a cable 
and then sit down and write our own 
story. We try to follow a cabled dispatch 
as closely as possible and even when 
there is a certain amount of re-writing 
necessary the phraseology of the original 
writer is retained. 

Sometimes a buried lead may be 
brought to the top, something that is 
necessary on occasion not because the 
writer didn’t know the story he had but 
because developments at another point 
made very pertinent an angle he had put 
in the body. 

That is where knitting the news to- 
gether is a very real function of the cable 
desk. 





wavering on the brink of war. 


cable editor. 





Tus graphic picture of the covering of the recent European 
crisis, as viewed from the cable desk of a great press association, 
gives an insight into the problems faced by news gatherers and 
news handlers as history sprang into the headlines. As the prob- 
lems are realized, the greater the tribute that must be paid Amer- 
ican newspapermen for the way they recorded the world’s 


Oscar Leiding, cable editor of the Associated Press, told this 
behind-the-scenes story to those assembled at the University of 
Wisconsin recently for the twenty-third convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi. professional journalistic fraternity. He is a member 
of the Executive Council of the organization. 

At 32, Mr. Leiding is a veteran in press association work. After 
being graduated from the University of Illinois in 1927, he worked 
first on the Champaign (Ill.) News-Gazette and then on the Iliinois 
State Journal at Springfield. He joined the Washington bureau 
of the Associated Press in March, 1929, as science editor. Nine 
months later he became aviation and automobile editor. Trans- 
ferred, in October, 1932, to the London England, bureau as fea- 
ture editor, he served two years in that capacity and then was 
shifted to the news staff as cable editor. He returned to the New 
York office in September, 1936, where he has since served as 
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Crisis Was Covered— 


Aso. sometimes a story may be held 
when there is an obscure point or there 
is question of the authority for it until 
messages have been exchanged clearing 
up any doubts we may have. 

Or, if we think we have a better idea 
for the lead or treatment of a story than 
the writer gave us, we may message him 
our idea and hold the story until he can 
give us an okay or a new idea he may 
have. 

The reader of the newspapers therefore 
always is assured of getting his foreign 
news as men abroad write it, not as a 
group of editors sitting in New York 
think it should be written. 

Not only were more than a half million 
words sent from London in the period of 
little more than a month but they were 
sent in point of time in close to nothing 
at all. 

It takes approximately 25 seconds from 
the time an operator in London punches 
a character on his sending printer until 
that character appears on a receiving 
printer beside the cable desk in New 
York. And that 25 seconds isn’t for the 
character to broadjump the Atlantic but 
for the tape on the machine in London 
to move from the point where a character 
is punched to where the impulse is sent 
over the direct wire to New York. 

For even greater speed in getting the 
news out to the member newspapers when 
we handled the texts of important 
speeches or fast running accounts, the 
New York printer was set beside the main 
trunk wire and the material fed out as 
fast as it came in without any recopying 
or any other cable desk treatment. 


Ir the cable desk was active during the 
crisis, how about the men abroad? 

They worked under abnormal pressure 
and abnormal conditions. 

Alvin Steinkopf, formerly of the As- 
sociated Press bureau in Milwaukee, was 
in charge of our staff in Prague. 

He wrote thousands of words of the 
Associated Press report in a hotel bath- 
room on a typewriter perched on a suit- 
case on top of the toilet. The bathroom 
was the only place he could keep lighted 
during the required black-out of Prague. 

He said the Czechoslovak part of the 
crisis was the greatest “hush hush” story 
of his experience. 

“Digging up facts was most difficult,” 
he said. “I asked Lord Runciman, British 
mediator, for the mildest sort of comment. 

“He replied: ‘The only subject I can 
discuss is the architecture of Washington 
and I must not be quoted even on that.” 

Steinkopf went to Prague from Buda- 
pest, his regular station, as the issue 
between Czechoslovakia and Germany 
forged to the fore. Other reinforcements 
were sent to Czechoslovakia—Larry Al- 
len, who had started out for Spain; Ed- 
ward Kennedy from the Rome bureau; 
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Roy Porter from the Paris bureau; and 
Melvin K. Whiteleather from the Berlin 
bureau. 

For the various conferences—at Berch- 
tesgaden and Godesberg—the key Euro- 
pean bureaus sent crack men. 


Frep VANDERSCHMIDT, of the Lon- 
don bureau, trailed the flying Chamber- 
lain when he went to meet Hitler at 
Godesberg. 

Chamberlain had been taken to his 
mountaintop hotel and was almost ready 
to start his descent to visit Hitler when 
Vanderschmidt landed at Koenigswinter 
and sought to catch up with his quarry. 

Ferries across the Rhine to Godesberg 
were stopped; the mountain road was 
blocked; hundreds of men of Hitler’s Elite 
Guard were on duty stopping all traffic. 

Vanderschmidt argued vainly with an 
officer for permission to get to Chamber- 
lain’s hotel. 

Finally he fished out of his pocket his 
blue British foreign office press card. The 
officers took one look, thought it gave 
the reporter diplomatic status, and waved 
him on: 

Vanderschmidt later reported: 

“I sailed up the mountain in my car in 
solitary grandeur past miles of saluting 
guards to get beside Chamberlain in time 
to start a running story which I signed off 
in the rain at Munich eight days later.” 


Porter had a different kind of thrill. 

He had been accompanying the Czecho- 
slovak troops withdrawing from the 
Sudetenland when, with six other corre- 
spondents, he took off in a military plane 
for Prague. 

The plane ran out of gas and in the 
darkness a forced landing was made in 
the middle of an unlighted army airdrome 
lined with warplanes, 

The forced landing was only part of 
the experience. 

The commandant and his soldiers 
rushed up as soon as the correspondents 
set foot on land and, finding them to be 
foreigners, had but one thought—arrest. 

But the arrivals quickly identified 
themselves as newspapermen and every- 
thing was all right. 

And none was more pleased than the 
commandant who produced his own press 
credentials: he was the Bratislava corre- 
spondent for Prague newspapers before 
his mobilization. 


Ir Steinkopf found contacts difficult in 
Prague, crack men at other points found 
them not so difficult. 

Chamberlain saw Hitler at Berchtes- 
gaden on September 15. 

On the following day, Louis P. Lochner, 
veteran chief of bureau in Berlin, cabled 
the information he had received from a 
high source. 

The gist of it was: Hitler had demanded 





Oscar Leiding 


cession to Germany of Czechoslovakia’s 
Sudeten area and binding assurances that 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy would be 
in harmony with Germany’s. Another de- 
mand was that, after German absorption 
of the Sudetenland, Czechoslovakia 
should fit herself into Germany’s eco- 
nomic system. 

Those were the first words to be pub- 
lished on Hitler’s demands—and subse- 
quent events have proved how accurate 
they were. 

But staff men alone did not share all 
the glory. 

There is the example of our Salzburg 
correspondent of long standing. Several 
days before October 1, the day the Ger- 
man troops were to begin their occupa- 
tion of the Sudetenland, he went to the 
border city of Aigen. 

On the night of September 30-October 1 
he stayed up all night watching the move 
ments of the troops and when vanguard 
detachments moved shortly after mid 
night of September 30 into what had been 
Czechoslovak territory he sent the word 
that the occupation had begun. 

He reported what he saw with his own 
eyes. There were denials published that 
the troops had moved—but he had seen 
them move and he was right. 


THRoucH those days of tension the 
Prague government reduced communica 
tions between Czechoslovakia and the 
outside world to the vanishing point. 

In other countries facilities were over 
taxed and time and again there would be 
heartbreaking delays on important dis 
patches. 

Cabinets met early and they met late; 
statesmen conferred into the wee hours of 
the morning. 

The crisis took no rest and the men 
covering that crisis, with all its ramifica 
tions, took no rest either. 

But the foreign service, as reflected in 

[Concluded on page 16} 
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Paule Stetson Loring 


New England’s top-ranking editorial 
cartoonist—Paule Stetson Loring, of the 
Providence Evening Bulletin—thinks that 
he has one of the most difficult jobs of its 
kind because Rhode Island is such a small 
state. 

“Everybody knows everybody else,” 
Loring points out. “We have a circula- 
tion throughout the entire state which is 
only 48 miles long by 36 miles wide and 
on certain types of cartoons I have to use 
finesse in getting my ideas across. In 
international affairs I am free to let loose 
with as strong a cartoon as I see fit.” 


We have known Paule Loring ever 
since we were in knee pants. It’s a won- 
der that he ever became a newspaperman 
because he tried a dozen other jobs be- 
fore he happened to break in through no 
effort of his own. 

Paule was born just 40 years ago in 
Portland, Me., but attended school in 
Freeport. While still a youngster he used 
to sketch little odds and ends but never 
studied art because he had to leave high 
school at the end of his freshman year. 

“I used to hang around the studio of 
William Harden Foster, who drew Olds- 
mobile ads and covers for Scientific 
American magazine,” Paule reminisced. 
“Soon afterward I went to Biddeford, 
entered the insurance business, attended 
a business school, then quit after a few 
months. The World war broke out. I 
tried to enlist in the Coast Artillery but 
was rejected because I was too young.” 

The chubby, blond-haired youngster 
began to work for his uncle in Westbrook, 
Me., Rudy Vallee’s home town. His job 
was driving a truck, and Rudy used to 


bum rides with him plenty of times, ac- 
cording to Paule. This job lasted for only 
a few months, then the cartoonist-to-be 
drove a truck for a paper company for 
almost a year. He migrated to Worcester, 
Mass., and began to work for another 
uncle who had a foundry. 

“He soon learned that I was no me- 
chanic,” Loring smiles, “when I spoiled 
three crankshafts valued at $900. I left 
the shop in a terrible hurry and was wait- 
ing for a streetcar, when my uncle caught 
up with me and said, “You're fired!’ 

““That’s all right,’ I said, ‘I’ve already 
quit!’ ” 


Arrer returning again to Maine, Lor- 
ing found that blood-poisoning had de- 
veloped in his left hand. He was laid up 
in bed for several weeks. During this 
time he had to do something to keep his 
mind occupied so he took to drawing. 
After recovering, he knew he wanted to 
be an artist, trekked to Greenfield, Mass., 
landed a job as timekeeper in a large 
leather belting factory. Soon Loring was 
promoted to head of the stockroom. Dur- 
ing his spare time he used to turn out 
little sketches for the company’s house 
organ. (Oh, for the good old days of 
house organs and hand organs.) The edi- 
tor resigned one day and Paule Loring 
found himself editor-in-chief—just like 
that. 

“I thought I was set for a while,” he 
continued, “and I was—for a while. Dur- 
ing that time I drew cartoons for our pub- 
lication, sold others to different New 
England house organs. Then the maga- 
zine was discontinued.” 

Loring was underneath his car, ready- 





A Cartoonist By 


Paule Stetson Loring °" 
at a Dozen Jobs Before 


By MARTIN SHERI 


ing it for the trip back to Maine in | 
search of work, when a stranger drove up , 
and asked him if he were Paule Loring. 

“Yup, that’s me!” 

“Well, can you do oil paintings?” 

“Nope.” 

“Can you do posters?” 

“Nope.” 

“Have you ever done wash drawings?” 

“Nope,” Loring mumbled, still lying 
underneath the car. 


“"W ex1,” the stranger shouted, im- 
patiently, “would you mind coming out 
from under the car for a minute?” 
Young Loring scrambled to his feet. 
“Now, young man, what colors do you 
see on that hill?” 
“Green,” was all that Loring could see. 
Whereupon the stranger enumerated a 
long list of colors and shades which were 
visible on the hillside. Paule, meanwhile, 
had returned underneath the car. 
“I’m Ralph Barstow, advertising man- 
ager of the Blank Factory,” the stranger 
finally introduced himself. “Will you go 
to work as an artist for $35 a week?” 
Loring leaped to his feet, murmured, 
“Yes, sir, when do I begin?” 


He did layouts and various advertising 
sketches for a year. When asked to do 
mechanical drawings also, Paule quit and 
decided to try his hand at newspaper 
work. Taking several samples of his work 





Tus. the second of a new series of articles 
America’s leading editorial cartoonists, brings 
ing a man described by the author as “New E 
toonist”—Paule Stetson Loring, of the — 


Having just “introduced” Martin Sherida 
of The Quill again last month—in co ion ° 
Katzenjammer Kids—we feel it hardiy nece 
this month. 


That steady pounding noise you hear, : 
Mass., is the reverberation of his busy typew 
flow of articles for newspapers and magazines 
rial for The Quill! 
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By Chance— 


ing Tried His Hand 
fore Taking Up Art 


| SHERIDAN 


with him, he drove to Springfield in 1920 
to see Maurice Sherman, then editor of 
the Union. Sherman was impressed to 
the extent that he said he would call 
Loring when he had thought the whole 
thing over. 

“Three days passed by,” Paule told us, 
“and I found myself flat broke. I tele- 
phoned Sherman, told him about an 
imaginary offer I had from Chicago and 
asked for an immediate decision.” 

Paule Loring was hired, told his editor 
that he could both draw and write. His 
first assignment was to write a story 
about a new $1,000,000 Connecticut River 
bridge, about which much copy had 
previously been written. Editor Sherman, 
however, wanted a “fresh viewpoint.” 
And he certainly got one. After he read 
tyro Loring’s story, he said: 

“Let’s skip the writing and see how 
well you can draw. Graduation exercises 
at Amherst will be held tomorrow. Bring 
back three sketches.” 


Carvin COOLIDGE, then governor of 
Massachusetts, was the principal speaker. 
Loring sat in the first row, drawing 
sketch after sketch of Coolidge in an ef- 
fort to get a good one. He piled sheet 
after sheet of drawing paper on the 
ground until Coolidge stopped in the mid- 
dle of his speech and asked, 

“What in the world are you doing 
there, young man?” 





of articles which will present the stories of 
sts, brings you an interesting article concern- 
1s “New England's top-ranking editorial car- 
e Providence Evening Bulletin. 


in dan, author of the article, to readers 
> with his interesting story about the 
udiy necessary to repeat the introduction 


ou hear, should you be in or near Boston, 
usy typewriter as he continues to produce a 
magazines, including, we hope, further mate- 
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A typical example of Cartoonist Loring’s work. 


“I am making sketches of you for the 
Springfield Union,’ Loring blushed. 

“Oh, oh. All right, then,” and Governor 
Coolidge continued. 

Loring brought his completed drawings 
back to the office. Editor Sherman was 
pleased and placed the layout on the 
front page. For the next six years, Paule 
Loring ran the gamut of a newspaper 
art department—editorial cartoons, ban- 
quets, retouching and layouts. He also 
learned how to play poker profitably. 
When it came to Red Dog, however, he 
lost everything. 


In 1926 the Union was bought by the 
Bowles’ interests and Loring joined the 
Providence Evening Bulletin, covering 
the entire state and doing editorial car- 
toons. At that time he began a daily 
comic strip “Nehi.” 

“I had been using a pen,” Loring de- 
clared, “but decided to switch to a brush. 
I’ve been working with a brush ever since. 
I find it’s my best medium.” 

In addition to his daily editorial car- 
toon, he has introduced another daily 
feature titled “It Happened in Rhode 
Island,” depicting unusual happenings in 
the state. Then he has another two- 
column feature called “School Kid-o- 
Grams,” drawn by different school chil- 
dren. 

Here is the Bulletin’s method of edi- 
torial conferences: 

Cartoonist Loring studies several daily 
newspapers, then attends the editorial 
writers’ and artists’ meeting at 11:00 a. m. 
For a whole hour, writers and artists of 
both the Journal and Bulletin discuss 
the news. Loring looks for catch-phrases 


which invariably turn up. Fully 75 per 
cent of his cartoons are based on his own 
ideas, he says. 

“We are working on deadline all the 
time,” he explained, “so I always keep 
at least two general cartoons on hand in 
case of an emergency. For the past two 
years I have been using grey paper ex 
clusively with a white dropout. We find 
that better cuts result and a better tone 
is produced.” 


THe Providence Evening Bulletin is one 
of the only newspapers in the country to 
use this type of cartoon. Loring doesn’t 
bother much with detailed drawings, pre- 
fers to use a few lines instead of many. 

“We're trying to put over an idea at 
first glance,” he said, “and complicated 
drawings with too many figures do not fit 
into this scheme of things. Many of my 
drawings are used without any title. You 
see, I don’t draw from an artistic stand 
point but from a purely newspaper one.” 

Loring does most of his work in his 
Wickford home located by the water. His 
hobby of boating lends itself to many 
water color illustrations which are re- 
produced once a week. His feature “It 
Happened in Rhode Island” pulls from 
30,000 to 35,000 letters a year, which beats 
many nationally syndicated artists’ rec 
ords. And every letter receives a reply 
by form letter. 

The proof that Loring’s work is recog- 
nized is illustrated by the fact that the 
Chicago Tribune and United States News 
pick up many of his cartoons. Barely a 
week passes by that the Associated Press 
doesn’t reprint his drawings in their 
“This Week in Review” feature. 
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Writing the Short Story 


By CHARLES CLAY 


Tne short story, as we know it today, 
is little more than a century old, for Edgar 
Allan Poe first published it in 1832. After 
its evolution by Poe, it was brought to its 
greatest perfection by several French 
writers, chief of whom was De Maupas- 
sant; and prior to the World War, the 
French users of it were concerned with 
questions of form. 

They sought how to produce suspense, 
they explored methods that would give a 
single and unified impression, and they 
tried to shift from the tale and the anec- 
dote to the more finished expression. 

Poe himself, of course, was concerned 
with the questions of form, and insisted 
upon their importance. Everyone who 
has read his “Tales of Mystery and Imagi- 
nation” will recall the technical skill of 
his detective stories and his horror stories. 
Accordingly, Poe declared that the short 
story is a definite art, that it obeys strict 
rules, and that it has a simple formula. 
A study of Poe’s work reveals his appli- 
cation of such principle; and for writing 
what is often termed the artificial story, 
most of his principles hold good. 


F OR instance, Poe used to decide just 
how long his proposed story was to be; 
he decided the type he wanted to write— 
humorous, melodramatic, uncanny, pa- 
thetic, horrible, or romantic. He then 
searched out a specific incident which 
was to be apex of feeling of the story, 
and decided upon how many and what 
kind of steps were necessary to reach the 
climax. He came next to the question of 
characters—the exact number required 
and the precise function of each. The 


problem of viewpoint followed—should 
he tell the story in the first person or in 
the third, and if the first, which character 
was to tell the tale? And, finally, should 
he tell it grimly or light-heartedly, dis- 
passionately or in a violent state of 
frenzy? 

It is easy, of course, to criticize Poe’s 
methods, and to contrast them with what 
is known as the theory of inspiration. 
But Poe had some good ideas, and they 
repay study. The mere fact that he de- 
liberately built up his stories shows how 
important he considered a sense of form; 
and the fact that he took only what is 
indispensable shows how he valued econ- 
omy of means—he abhorred loose ends, 
ragged edges, superfluous characters, ad- 
ventitious incidents; in short he abhorred 
waste. 

The contrast to Poe’s method is, as 
mentioned, the theory of inspiration, 
which claims that the best short stories 
spring, Minerva-like, full-grown and com- 
pletely panoplied, from the writer’s brain. 
There is no time for development of plot, 
growth of character, slow ripening of 
emotion; the story is already made; the 
end is premeditated. 

Both these methods, the former persist- 
ing from the origin of the modern short 
story and the latter rising as part of its 
later development, are, to be sure, in use 
today. Famous authors favor the one or 
the other, according, no doubt, to their 
temperament. 


Ler us turn for a moment, now, to a 
brief statement of the literary form of 
the short story. Several hints have 





kets. 





ticle appeared last issue. 





Tus is the second of two criticial articles 
on the modern short story prepared by 
Charles Clay, of Winnipeg, Man., the au- 
thor of verse, feature articles, short stories 
and novelettes sold to more than 20 mar- 


The articles make up a chapter in his 
book manuscript, “An Introduction to Short 
Story Writing.” In preparing the manu- 
script, he read and analyzed more than 800 
American, British, French, German, Rus- 
sian and Canadian short stories. 

Born in Winnipeg, Mr. Clay is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Manitoba, a Fellow of the American Geo- 
graphical Society and also of the Canadian Geographical So- 
ciety. He has been a cowhand, farmer, railroader, jobber, hotel 
cook, student, preacher, teacher, newspaper reporter, editorial 
editorial writer and book critic in his 32 years, in addition to his 
experiences in writing and selling fact and fiction. The first ar- 





already been dropped regarding this, but 
too much emphasis is hardly possible, and 
a compact appraisal will help to clinch 
the point. We have discovered that the 
short story should preferably deal with 
one chief character and be concerned 
with one major incident, through the 
mechanics of introduction, development, 
climax, and conclusion. What we cannot 
stress exhorbitantly is the fact of the cen- 
tral unity of the genuine short story. 

There is something of the ancient Gre- 
cian drama here—the noted three unities, 
with an extra, and equally important one, 
added. We might, then, define the short 
story as a cross-section of life, observing 
the unity of time, the unity of place, the 
unity of action, and the unity of impres- 
sion (also called, effect). 

This fourth unity is, in essence, the 
hallmark of the short story. Let me re- 
peat that once more for good measure— 
unity of impression, or effect, call it as 
you please. The author detects the hid- 
den meaning of his tale; he wishes to 
convey its message to the world. In order 
to receive the story sympathetically, the 
reader must be in a corresponding mood; 
it is the author’s business to bring this 
about. He does it by the wise selection of 
such details, to the careful exclusion of 
all others, as will best serve the desired 
end, depending upon the message as well 
as upon the kind of short story. 

It is clear, then, that the short story is 
not meant to be kaleidoscopic like the 
novelette and the novel. Therefore, all the 
parts of it are allied. There is not a single 
truth about one part that may not be ap- 
plied with equal benefit to all. 

Compare, for a moment, the short story 
with the art of caricature. What is carica- 
ture’s fundamental rule? Seek for the 
most prominent feature on the face you 
wish to portray, heighten that and sub- 
ordinate all other details until they 
dwindle into insignificance. How do you 
detect this feature? By closing your eyes, 
and noting what lingers longest in the 
memory as the impression fades away. 
Apply this to the short story, and what 
have you? 

Or compare, again, the short story to 
the Leitmotif of Wagner in music. That 
is profitable. The Leitmotif is the theme, 
associated by reiteration, throughout the 
piece, to some single person, or single sit- 
uation, or single sentiment. Once more 
unity of impression crops up! But do not 
let me labor this point. 


Ir such is a definition of the short story, 
what are its elements? We have made the 
discovery of animated plot, live char- 
acters, and pulsating language; we have 
noted the importance of an original idea, 
a form compatible with that idea, logical 
development, significant choice of details, 
proper atmosphere, and the all-essential 
unity; but what lies behind these? There 
are, briefly, six elements of the short 
story, three of which are intrinsic and 
three of which are extrinsic. 

The intrinsic elements, those which ap- 
ply particularly to one short story, are the 
use of plot, emotion, and character. Plot 
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is a vague term: it has to do with a nar- 
rative question, with sequence of action, 
with suspense, with climax, with the ef- 
fect of environment, among many things. 
Emotion is more confined: it has to do 
with the entire mood of the story, as much 
as with the individual feelings of the 
people portrayed. Character is still more 
precise: it has to do with those whom 
the writer places in situations, and gives 
experiences that he may record their re- 
actions; though one should note just here 
that characters may also be mere figures 
upon which to hang exciting events or 
about which to place exquisite scenery, 
or characters may be so intense that the 
most trivial incident takes on the dig- 
nity of a plot. But it is impossible to dis- 
cuss these matters now; suffice it that 
we hint at them, and arouse a curiosity 
which the reader may satisfy by his own 
studies. 

The extrinsic elements, which apply to 
any short story, can be listed as origi- 
nality, ingenuity, and compression. It is 
claimed by some that there are only 
7 fundamental dramatic  situations— 
though another school lists 31 and still 
another 37. Originality, in brief, refers 
to conception, some new and startling 
way of employing a fundamental dra- 
matic situation. Ingenuity refers to exe- 
cution, and applies to dexterity in han- 
dling any such situation. Compression 
refers, as well, to execution, to the tech- 


nique part of execution. It is primely 
important to say the most in the least 
space, to clip unnecessary detail, to hurry 
events to the climax, and then to leave 
the climax to spend all its full force upon 
the reader’s mind: that is compression 
and its use. 

To these elements of the short story, 
the intrinsic and extrinsic facets of that 
form of expression, I add one about which 
very little is heard. Write it in your mind 
in capital letters—there must be a feel- 
ing of inevitability! The writer must so 
create that the reader is under the illu- 
sion that the action described must hap- 
pen that way and no other way. This is 
of utmost importance. 


In conclusion, I can only point out one 
or two final aspects of the short story as 
a literary form. We have noted, let me 
reiterate in a different way, that the 
short story is a delicate work of art—a 
crisis of life told in little in such a way 
that there is development of either physi- 
cal action or mental conflict. There is 
sustained excitement, virility, and a deep 
pathos in the best use of the word. There 
may even be an element of surprise. By 
separating a few people from the whole 
world, confining them with a past and a 
future to a locality, the short story relates 
a nevertheless detached experience. 
Having gone that far in an analysis of 
the short story as a literary form, the 


Authority and the Press 


Are we to assume that because democ- 
racy rules, the struggle for power, which 
is the chief theme of centuries of history, 
is over forever, and that our freedom 
will never be challenged? Will no one 
ever aspire to wrest power from democ- 
racy? Is democracy itself incapable of 
abuse of power? 

There can surely be no doubt about 
the answer to these questions, and in 
calling attention to this invasion of its 
freedom, the Press is sounding an alarm 
which should be heard and heeded in 
every quarter where the traditional Brit- 
ish love of liberty resides. 

British love of liberty has not changed. 
But the British Press has changed. It has 
become the newspaper industry. That is 
the fact which we must keep steadily in 
view in calculating the reaction of Mem- 
bers of Parliament and the more intelli- 
gent sections of public opinion to any 
plea to assert themselves in defense of the 
freedom of the Press. They may expect 
from the Press a new definition of freedom 
and of license, not only in respect of 
what is published but also in relation to 
methods of news-getting. 


Ir my sketch of the past be correct and 
my appreciation of the present position 
sound, to what prognosis of the future do 
they lead? 
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Obviously, if the present trend con- 
tinues unchecked, the divergence be- 
tween Authority and the Press must 
grow, and the public interest will suffer. 

In the absence of some voluntary 
measure of internal discipline, external 
control of the Press might not be long 
delayed. Many specious arguments could 
be adduced by a government so disposed. 
For example, it might ask: “Is it right, 
is it even economic, that one hundred and 
fifty millions of public money should be 
spent annually on education and that 
newspapers, whose directors are so 
minded, should sabotage that vital work 
by debasing their appeal to the lowest of 
human instincts, remembering always 
that the value of education depends upon 
the degree to which it yields results in 
adult life?” 

I leave you to judge the force of such 
an argument presented to the electorate 
at a moment favorable to its success. 

Turning to foreign affairs, it is apparent 
that if the danger of war is to be averted, 
we shall soon enter upon a phase of piece- 
meal peacemaking more difficult and deli- 
cate than any the world has known. The 
interests of peace will demand of a free 
Press the very highest sense of responsi- 
bility. As a whole, the British Press has 
shown hitherto a commendable degree of 
restraint in relation to foreign affairs, but 
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reader may conclude that the short story 
should judge and condemn as _ well. 
Nothing is farther from the truth; no 
great art judges or condemns, least of all 
the short story. The short story has an- 
other double function, it should record 
and interpret. That is its supreme calling. 

Think for a moment of the famous De 
Maupassant story entitled “The Two 
Friends.” During the siege of Paris by 
the Germans in 1870, two Frenchmen went 
beyond the lines fishing. They had the 
bad luck to get caught by a Prussian 
guard. Recall how simply De Maupassant 
describes this; recall how steadfastly, 
even in the face of death, the two friends 
refused to divulge the password. Yet De 
Maupassant does not use the term hero- 
ism; there is not even an explicit phrase 
about mental conflict; simply this: “Mon- 
sieur Morison ne repondit pas.” 

That is the art of recording and inter- 
preting, and it is Art. 

Bringing these remarks to a close, then, 
I can do little better than conclude with 
a general statement about the short story 
as a literary form: its attributes of elas- 
ticity and adaptability are its virtues, 
and whether the writer uses it as an en- 
tertainer joining with his readers in a 
frolic, or as an artist striving for a great 
prose picture, or as a philosopher giving 
to the world his quiet thinking upon Life 
and its conduct, the reader should find the 
genuine short story capable of wide hori- 
zons and great illuminations. 


can irresponsibility in the treatment of 
domestic news and affairs go hand in 
hand with an impeccable attitude towards 
foreign affairs? Can a newspaper have 
a kind of dual personality, combining a 
condition of arrested adolescence with a 
statesmanlike outlook on foreign affairs? 

In negotiating with totalitarian States 
served by docile newspapers, a British 
Foreign Secretary with a free Press at his 
back may well find plausible ground for 
complaint that he is gravely handicapped. 
He is in a position to blame the Press for 
what may be his own failure. 

If our people, prepared as they are to 
make great sacrifices to avert war, were 
asked in such circumstances to assent to 
the muzzling of the Press in the interests 
of world peace, what would be their 
answer? 

Having regard to what has already been 
accomplished via the Official Secrets Act, 
would any British Government regard as 
impracticable the task of controlling the 
Press? 


Or course, there will be journalists who 
will scoff at the possibility of such de- 
velopments. But let me remind you that 
there were many who scoffed at Robert 
Donald’s forecast of broadcasting and 
many more who, 25 years ago, scoffed at 
the possibility of a great war. 

The prospect of control of the Press is 
strengthened by the absence, on the pro- 
prietorial side, of any proposal for check- 
ing the evils which are making a plausible 

[Concluded on page 17) 
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For 50c You Can Talk 
to 5,000 Publishers! 


If you want to get a new position. . . 





Or if you want to sell a printing press 
or other equipment... . 


Or even if you want to sell your 
whole plant or buy a new one... . 


- +.» you can tell 5,000 publishers of 
community newspapers about it by 
running a classified advertisement in 
THE AMERICAN PRESS, the oldest 
and best-known magazine in the 
weekly field. 


Classified Rates: Situations wanted, 
10c per agate line; classified display, 


50c per agate line; classified (undis- 
played) 25c per agate line. 


* 
THE AMERICAN PRESS 


225 W. 39th St. New York, N. Y. 

















NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
fession, you should choose 
National Printer Journalist 
for your magazine. If you 
are just entering the news- 
paper field, you will find 
this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are 
an old-timer at writing and 
publishing, you will dis- 
cover fresh ideas in the 
many interesting articles 
on a wide variety of sub- 
jects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 





219 So. Fourth Street, Springfeld, Illinois 





Case of the Mystery Writer— 


[Concluded from page 7] 


“The Case of the Counterfeit Eye”—there 
was certainly something about them; 
there was a rhythm to them that one 
didn’t forget. 

Gardner knew a good thing when he 
saw it. He stuck to his Perry Mason and 
his odd titles, and his readers increased 
and multiplied. Liberty Magazine began 
serializing his stories. Next, Hollywood 
fell in line, and Perry Mason came to life 
on the screen in the person of Warren 
William. Before you could say “The Case 
of the Stuttering Bishop,” Gardner was 
appearing in Cosmopolitan, and, last year, 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

As for keeping this nice, shiny ball roll- 
ing, that was easy. Gardner simply in- 
vented some more detectives. Now his 
Terry Clane and Douglas Selby are ac- 
quiring the same sort of following that 
Perry Mason earned his author. You may 
have noticed, by the way, that this Selby 
person has the same initials as Perry 
Mason’s secretary, Della Street. You 
never can tell about Gardner’s hunches; 
he gets notions that certain combinations 
are lucky and sticks to them like grim 
death. None of his other stories, for ex- 
ample, are titled in the same rhythm as 
the Perry Mason thrillers. Terry Clane 
has to be content with ordinary trochaic 
titles like “Murder Up My Sleeve.” Only 
Perry Mason himself may detect in the 
scrambled anapests of “The Case of the 
Substitute Face.” 


GarpNER no longer brings out index- 
cards to demonstrate the success of a given 
month or year. The climb into the big 
time has brought about complications, and 
the secretaries that enabled him to keep 
his schedule while he toured the Orient 
now keep all financial details under their 
capable thumbs. There is always a second, 
and often a third secretary hidden away 
somewhere, if not actually working with 
him on the road. For Gardner is still 
restless, still likes change. Most of the 
time he is on the move in two specially 
designed trailers, following the sun; 
wintertime in the deserts of the South- 
west (last year he took the whole caravan 
down the new International Highway into 
Mexico City), summertime up in the Cali- 
fornia Sierra, the Cascades, even over 
into the Rockies. Or perhaps he takes a 
liking to a particular place and holes in 
for a while. New Orleans is latest on the 
list of cities he likes; he spent all of three 
months there this spring. 

The electric typewriter had to go, of 
course. You can’t run it on a trailer wall- 
plug, and anyway Gardner’s recent sched- 
ules have required too fast a pace for a 
mere machine. With his secretaries, and 
a dictaphone battery, he really is equipped 
to write. And when he gets too far ahead 
of the secretaries, a reserve supply of fic- 
tion can always be stored away on cylin- 
ders. 

Terry Clane may be busily trailing his 


sinister Chinese enemies through the pot- 
hooks of Gregg, but meantime the next 
Perry Mason is safely canned in 26 cor- 
rugated cardboard cartons. Maybe, if 
Gardner has thought of a plot for the new 
Douglas Selby mystery and is itching to 
start on it, the wax records go by express 
back to Hollywood. That’s what a relief 
secretary is for. At such times he toys 
with the notion vf hiring a fourth secre- 
tary, but he has done nothing about it 
yet. A man must relax once in a while. 
Each time he decides against adding to 
his staff he sighs happily, gets out his 
bow and arrow and wanders off to punc- 
ture a rabbit or two, or perhaps a dozen 
tin cans. Doing anything, in his view, is 
more satisfactory than doing nothing. 


So far, his high-pressure labors seem to 
agree with him. He has filled out since 
he grew up, but you couldn’t call him 
really overweight. “Solid” is a better 
word; he’s about five feet eight inches 
tall, weighs somewhere around 190 
pounds, and walks with the same light 
step he learned in his days in the ring. 

His grip is powerful and nervous; when 
he shakes hands he does it as though he 
meant it. He likes to live out of doors 
and spends a good deal of his income do- 
ing just that in the way that suits him. 
When his bankers ask him what pro- 
vision he has made for the future and 
mutter gloomily about men burning 
themselves out, Gardner reminds them 
that people who burn themselves out 
usually do their smouldering in offices and 
in night spots. For himself, he has never 
learned to like alcohol much, and smokes 
only casually, like a man trying some- 
thing new. 

The amount of work he gets out does 
mean a high degree of concentration, 
necessitates immense vitality. But if you 
mention it he reminds you that lots of - 
other people have worked harder. “Take 
Edgar Wallace, for instance,” he says. 
“That man had me cheated 40 ways for 
Sunday.” 

If you suggest that after all Edgar Wal- 
lace is dead, he has his reply ready. “Sure 
he’s dead,” says Gardner, “but he didn’t 
shoot with the bow and arrow!” 

(Copyright, 1938) 
All rights reserved 





James H. Hoscoop (Georgia °37) has 
been promoted from the classified depart- 
ment of the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal to the 
local display department. 

* 


ALFRED bE Bunr (Minnesota ’38) is with 
the Campbell-Methune advertising agency, 
Minneapolis. 


After a summer doing the vacation 
swing for the Rochester (Minn.) Post- 
Bulletin, Jay J. Ricuter (Minnesota ’38) 
has joined the publicity staff of Harold E. 
Stassen, Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor of Minnesota. 
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World Figures 


TURBULENT YEARS, by Isaac F. Mar- 
cosson. 497 pp. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. $3.50. 


As chief foreign correspondent of the 
Saturday Evening Post for many years, 
Isaac F. Marcosson had an entree to the 
high and mighty of all nations which has 
been enjoyed by few, if any, other writing 
men. The result is that he has been priv- 
ileged to write interviews and personality 
sketches of more than passing interest— 
articles which will enrich the pages of 
history. 

Based on his journalistic coups (for 
many of his articles were scoops of great 
importance) on foreign soils, his latest 
book is a collection of chapters dealing 
with the principal actors in the drama of 
international affairs from 1918 to 1936, 
when Mr. Marcosson retired from his 
work for the Post. The book picks up the 
story where he left off in his “Adventures 
in Interviewing,” published in 1919. 

It is interesting to compare the figures 
who were treated in that first volume with 
those who form the subject-matter of the 
second, both of which, in a sense, com- 
prise Mr. Marcosson’s autobiography. 

“Adventures in Interviewing” carried 
the narrative from the author’s reporto- 
rial days on the Louisville Times to the 
close of the World War, and depicts in 
an intimate and informative manner facts 
about the titans of Wall Street, Henry 
Watterson, Walter Hines Page, George 
Horace Lorimer, William McKinley, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, Woodrow Wilson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Gen. Leonard Wood, 
Winston Churchill, Smuts, Northcliffe, 
Lloyd George, Haig, Foch, Pershing, Ker- 
enski, Barrie, Galsworthy, and oihers of 
their contemporaries. 

“Turbulent Years” is, to quote the au- 
thor, “an attempt to recapture the momen- 
tous history of those turbulent times in 
terms of many of the world personalities 
who helped to make that history”—Noske, 
Rathenau, Stinnes, Hindenburg, Sun Yat- 
sen, Mussolini, Kemal Ataturk, Calles, 
Stresemann, Bruning, Trotsky, MacDon- 
old, Baldwin, and others. 

“My 30-year association with the Satur- 
day Evening Post gave me,” writes Mr. 
Marcosson in a prefatory note, “a rare 
opportunity to range the globe. Those 
years were crowded with tumult and 
travel, but they brought me many com- 
pensations, not the least of which has been 
the friendship of many in that long pag- 
eant of people whose lives and achieve- 
ments I chronicled.” 

Mr. Marcosson has been described as 
the man who “has seen everything, been 
everywhere, and knows everybody.” He 
was for five years associate editor of the 
World’s Work under the illustrious North 
Carolinian, Walter Page, before joining 
the staff of the Saturday Evening Post. 
His achievements during the World War, 
together with his subsequent contacts, 
won for him the title of the world’s fore- 
most interviewer. “Year after year,” note 
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Book Bulletins 


. CLOUDY TROPHY, the Romance of 
V ictor Hugo, by Leon Daudet. 268 pp. 
bey Morrow & Co. New York. 


An intimate story of the great 
writer and his love life, written 
by his grandson. 


IMPERIAL JAPAN, 1926-1938, by 
A. Morgan Young. 328 pp. William 
Morrow & Co. New York. $3. 


During 10 of the last 11 years, 
A. Morgan Young has seldom been 
absent from the editorial desk of 
the Japan Chronicle so that little 
that has been happening in that 
insular empire has escaped him. 
Ten years ago he chronicled the 
story of Japan from 1912 to 1926 
in a volume—‘Japan in Recent 
Times’”—which won wide recogni- 
tion. In this new volume he brings 
the story up to date. The result is 
an important background book for 
the newsman. 
e 
THE EDUCATION OF AN AMERI- 
CAN, an autobiography by Mark Sul- 
livan. 320 pp. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc., New York. $3.50. 


One of America’s outstanding jour- 
nalists—associated with newspapers 
since he became a part owner of a 
paper at 19—tells the story of his 
life and of an American period in a 
vivid chronicle. As this book made 
its appearance, Mark Sullivan, au- 
thor of the successive and success- 
ful “Our Times” volumes and a po- 
litical commentator whose observa- 
tions are syndicated from coast to 
coast, was preparing to celebrate his 
50th year in newspaper work by re- 
turning for a day to the West Chester 
(Pa.) Daily Local News where he 
got his start. 

- 
A STRANGER CAME TO PORT, by 
Max Miller. 210 pp. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, New York. $2. 


The author of “I Cover the Water- 
front” and other collections of short 
stories, sketches and essays that have 
brought him wide recognition in 
American letters turns now to a 
longer form and offers his first novel. 











his publishers, “he has continued his 
world journeying, always on the spot 
when upheaval broke or a new personal- 
ity arose. The whole globe has been Mr. 
Marcosson’s field. Kings, presidents, pre- 
miers, and dictators have been part of the 
day’s work. During the World War he 
was with all six allied armies and knew 
every allied commander-in-chief and 
every premier. He wrote the first war 
interview with Lloyd George and the only 
one Haig ever gave.” 

“Turbulent Years” combines several ap- 
peals. In the first place, as indicated by 
the foregoing quotation, it is the autobiog- 
raphy of a man who has occupied a unique 
place in American and international jour- 
nalism. Secondly, it is a compilation of 
biographies of many other men who have 
risen high in their respective fields. And, 
third, it is a valuable historical study of 
the times by one who has been close to 
those in command of the various involved 
nations. It is beautifully printed and il- 
lustrated.— Joun E. Drewry, Director, 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
The University of Georgia. 


15 
Books and Authors 


Random House is planning a history of 
Variety, the theatrical newspaper, and its 
founder, Sime Silverman. Abel Green, 
present editor of Variety, will be one of 
the authors and Russel Crouse, playwright 
and author of “Mr. Currier and Mr. Ives,” 
probably will be his collaborator. The 
publishers will include a section of re- 
prints of some of Variety’s best known 
stories and headlines, and a glossary of 
theatrical, swing and carnival lingo. 


Prof. Edwin H. Ford, of the Department 
of Journalism at the University of Min- 
nesota, is the author of “History of Jour- 
nalism in the United States—a Bibliogra- 
phy of Books and Annotated Articles,” 
recently published in mimeographed form 
by the Burgess Publishing Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. The purpose of the 42-page 
list of books and articles is to serve as an 
aid and guide to start students of the his- 
tory of American journalism on a quest 
for enlightening information. The book 


sells at $1.35. 
° 


The Stanford University Press has re- 
cently published “The Daily Newspaper 
and Higher Education,” a report of the 
findings and inferences of the Stanford 
School-Press relations investigation 1937- 
38 by Rex F. Harlow, Assistant Professor 
of Education at Stanford. The booklet, 
of 44 pages, sells at $1. 





Mr. AND Mrs. Tom Manoney of Des 
Moines, Ia., announce the birth of a 
daughter, Grace Elizabeth, Oct. 16. Mr. 
Mahoney (Missouri ’27) is associate edi- 
tor of Look magazine. 

* 

Forrest W. CLoucH (Southern Method- 
ist ’34) recently was appointed director 
of publicity and civic program for the 
newly formed Texas State Network of 23 
radio stations. 

- 


Atan Dattey (Kansas State ’24), for- 
merly with the radio service division of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is 
now in charge of information for the Soil 
Conservation Service, and is located at 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Wayne V. Harswa (Illinois Assoc.), 
managing editor of the National Printer 
Journalist since 1931, resigned his position 
in September to enter the School of Jour- 
nalism at Ohio State University to do 
graduate work. After completing his 
work at Ohio State, Harsha will re-enter 
the publishing field. 








Your Balfour Contract 


Guarantees the maintenance of 
official specifications and protects 
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Kiper’s 
Kolumn 





By JAMES C. KIPER 


Executive Secretary, 
Sigma Delta Chi 


FROM Norman Soonc (Missouri ’35), 
whose home town is Honolulu, comes 
an account of personal experiences as 
a reporter and photographer which 
will give many a 
young and thrill- 
seeking newsman 
“itching feet.” 
Soong received 
his master’s de- 
gree in journal- 
ism at the Uni- 
sity of Missouri 
in 1935 and soon 
afterward sailed 
for China, where 


he presently Kiper 
found himself in 
the middle of things. 

In July, 1935, Soong, not quite 


twenty-four, joined the staff of the 
China Press in Shanghai. The follow- 
ing October he headed for Peiping to 
become assistant editor of the Peiping 
Chronicle, and to cover the student 
riots in December of that year. While 
with the Chronicle Soong began free 
lancing news photos for International 
News Photos and weekly interpreta- 
tive articles for the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser. 

July, 1936, found Soong back with 
the China Press as chief of the Nanking 
bureau and editing a special edition in 
this Chinese capital. Looking for more 
action, Norman left the China Press in 
November, 1937, to become a staff 
photographer for the New York Times 
in China. 

The Japanese and Chinese forces 
were getting pretty well warmed up at 
this time, and Soong covered the war 
throughout the fighting at Shanghai. 
Then, on to a new front to cover the 
drive and siege of the Chinese capital, 
Nanking. 

Dec. 12. . . the United States feels 
shock of the conflict . . . the “U.SS. 
Panay” bombed, machine-gunned and 
sunk! And Soong was right there on 
board the gunboat. He covered the in- 
cident with a series of 73 photos for 
Wide World and the New York Times 
plus a 5,000 word eye-witness account 
for the Times (Dec .17). For his ef- 
forts, Time magazine (Dec. 27, 1937) 
handed Soong a bouquet for the story. 
After Nanking came Hankow, Canton, 





Hongkong, Kunming in southwestern- 
most Yunnan, the southern Shantung 
front just before the capture of Hsu- 
chow, etc. 

Let Norman finish this little story of 
a young newsman who went after and 
found action. . . . 

“Among valuables lost among per- 
sonal effects on the “U.S.S. Panay” was 
my Sigma Delta Chi key. Please find 
enclosed a remittance covering my 
order for a new key. . . . 

“Now laid off New York Times staff 
with most beautiful letter of recom- 
mendation, readily adapting self to 
langorous life in lethargic tropics 
awaiting next war and job.” 

But, we'll wager Norman Soong 
won't sit still for long! 


H. V. Katrensorn, Columbia Broad- 
casting System news commentator, was 
speaker at a luncheon meeting of the 
Chicago alumni chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi Oct. 25. Mr. Kalterborn was pre- 
sented with a plaque by Dean Kenneth E. 
Olson on behalf of the Medill School of 
Journalism and the Northwestern Uni- 
versity undergraduate chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi for his oustanding work in 
commenting and interpreting news com- 
ing from the Nazi-Czech crisis recently. 
Paul B. Nelson, president of the alumni 
chapter, reported more than one hundred 
and fifty members attended the meeting. 


How the Crisis 


[Concluded from page 9] 


the cable desk, is ever a service of few 
breathing spells. 

If you sit where you must listen to the 
heartbeat of the world you must under- 
stand that that heartbeat never stops. 

In any given community you can al- 
ways put the populace to bed and, except 
for the inevitable occasional night owl 
who may make news, you may be reason- 
ably sure of a period of quiet. 

But not so the cable desk. 

It is ever a place of activity because you 
can never put the world to bed. 

When one section of the globe closes 
down business until the morrow, an- 
other is just opening up. 


Tar all simmers down to the differ- 
ences in time. 

When it is midnight in New York, it is 
5: 00 a. m. the next day in London and that 
city is beginning to show some signs of 
life. It is 6:00 a. m. in Berlin, but it is 
already 2:00 p. m. in Tokyo and 1:00 p. m. 
in Shanghai. 

You get the Spanish warriors tucked 
into the trenches for the night and 
the Oriental fighters already are well 
launched into their next day of slaughter 
and destruction. 

The differences in time, by the way, ap- 
parently are most difficult for many 
American editors to remember. 


The Indiana University chapter and 
more than 60 of its alumni honored Prof. 
J. W. Piercy (Washington Assoc.), retir- 
ing head of the university’s department of 
journalism, and John E. Stempel (Indi- 
ana ’23), Prof. Piercy’s successor, at a 
dinner meeting Oct. 22. Prof. Piercy has 
served as head of the department since 
1924. Prof. Stempel, a past national presi- 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi, went to the Indi- 
ana post from the Easton (Pa.) Express, 
where he was news executive. 

The Stanford University chapter began 
publication in September of a mimeo- 
graphed newspaper which is to be sent 
periodically to all alumni of the chapter. 
News of the activity of the undergraduate 
chapter, the San Francisco alumni chap- 
ter and the division of journalism will be 
carried. .. . The Minnesota chapter last 
year ranked second in scholarship among 
all professional fraternities on the cam- 
pus. ... The Nebraska chapter and the 
university’s school of journalism, headed 
by Prof. Gayle C. Walker, cooperated in 
sponsoring the 11th annual convention of 
the Nebraska High School Press associa- 
tion, held Oct. 7 and 8. Three hundred 
and forty-seven delegates, representing 44 
high schools of the state, attended the 
meeting. The chapter presented a trophy 
to the winner of the newswriting contest. 

The Dallas alumni chapter honored 
George B. Dealey (National Honorary), 
president of the Dallas Morning News, 
Oct. 12 on the occasion of his beginning 
his sixty-fifth year with the News. The 
chapter presented Mr. Dealey with a scroll 
of commendation, 18 dozen roses and be- 
stowed on him the title of Dean of Ameri- 
can Journalism. 


Was Covered 


President Roosevelt makes an impor- 
tant speech in the evening or the state 
department issues an important an- 
nouncement late in the day. 

Instantly the call comes for reaction 
from London, or Berlin, or Paris, or 
Moscow. 

But Europe’s chancelleries long since 
have closed their doors for the night. 
Foreign offices unfortunately do not stay 
open just to “react” at all hours. 

I recall the difficulty one midwestern 
editor had with that problem of time dif- 
ferences when Japan last lost an emperor. 

The editor had an afternoon paper and 
the dispatch from Tokyo was dated the 
following day. 

It must have been very confusing but 
he wouldn’t be licked. 

Over the dispatch he published the 
following headline: 

“JAPANESE EMPEROR DEAD TO- 
MORROW.” 

They say of the British Empire that the 
sun never sets upon its territory. 

The same may be said of the cable 
desk’s domain. And even when the sun 
sets for any particular place, there are 
always men like Steinkopf who, when 
they are forced, will even prop up their 
typewriters in the bathroom to give you 
a play-by-play of the troubles or triumphs 
of the world. 
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They Had Featured Spots on Fraternity’s Program 














George F. Pierrot 


Director, 
World Adventure Series 


These three men had featured spots on the all-professional program 
which marked the 23rd convention of Sigma Delta Chi held Nov. 





Stephan Bolles 


Publisher, 
Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette 


Douglas C. McMurtrie 


Director of Typography, 
Ludlow Typograph Co. 


10-13 inclusive in Madison, Wis. The story of the :onvention will 
appear in the December issue of The Quill. 





Authority and the Press 


case for State interference. The situation 
is so serious that I am reluctant to exploit 
it as an opportunity to beat a propagandist 
drum on behalf of the Institute’s own pro- 
posal, the statutory registration of our 
profession, whereby the establishment of 
a system of professional self-discipline 
would ward off State control. Yet I will 
not resist the impulse to point out that 
ours is the only proposal yet forthcoming 
which is capable of general application, 
and which is based upon the participation 
of both journalists and proprietors. 

When our Conference of 1934 gave 
unanimous approval to that proposal, I 
said that acceptance by the profession 
might entail ten years of advocacy. The 
reason underlying that forecast is well 
expressed by an observation made re- 
cently by the Prime Minister in reference, 
of course, to another matter. Said Mr. 
Chamberlain: “Those who endeavor to 
steer by general but deep-seated prin- 
ciples should expect to suffer many dis- 
appointments and setbacks. They have 
their motives misrepresented and their 
sincerity doubted. But men who are 
worthy of their salt are not going to be 
turned from their purpose by temporary 
inconveniences cr annoyances of that 
kind.” 

This is singularly true in every respect 
of our project for statutory registration. 
We. have not been and we shall not be 
deflected from our purpose by misrepre- 
sentation or by the comments of people 
who, most obviously, have not even taken 
the trouble to acquaint themselves with 
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[Concluded from page 13] 


the subject of their ill-conditioned criti- 
cism. Nevertheless, if I can interpret the 
feeling of our members it is that we shall 
not permit pride in our own prop”sals 
to prejudice consideration of, or co-opera- 
tion in, any scheme that will check the 
possibility of political interference with 
that liberty which is as vital to our eco- 
nomic welfare as it is to the larger cause 
of individual freedom. 


I would remind our members, as your 
delegation reminded the Home Secretary 
recently, that among the duties laid upon 
the Institute by its Charter is “watching 
any legislation affecting the discharge by 
journalists of their professional duties and 
endeavoring to obtain amendments of the 
law affecting journalists, their duties and 
interests.” That is not a resolution of a 
conference, or the work of a subcommit- 
tee instructed to draw up a formula for a 
book of rules. It is a responsibility 
solemnly laid upon us by constitutional 
authority acting in the name of the Sov- 
ereign. In this matter it gives the Insti- 
tute a standing possessed by no other 
body in the Press. Others have only the 
warrant of self-interest: we have a man- 
date derived from the highest tribunal in 
the realm. 

Finally, let us glance back, beyond the 
25-year limit of my survey, to that time, 
nearly half a century ago, when the In- 
stitute received its Royal Charter. 

Of the fifteen general daily newspapers 
then published in London, how many 
remain? The answer is six—three morn- 


ing and three evening papers. Of the 
survivors, how many can claim to have 
had anything like continuity of proprietor- 
ship? I can discern only one. Good 
claims to continuity of ownership could 
be made by perhaps three in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. To a very large degree, 
the proprietorship of the British Press is 
a marketable commodity. A few deaths, 
and the shares which carry control may 
be dealt out, like a pack of cards, to new 
comers, as they have been dealt round 
during the past 25 years. In such a situ 
ation can there be on the proprietorial 
side that quality of trusteeship essential 
to the preservation of the high traditions 
of British journalism, no matter how 
worthy some of the present proprietors 
may be? 

In the Institute, however, you have a 
body modeled for perpetuity, constituted 
for such trusteeship. The Institute’s 
duties extend far beyond those economic 
questions which must, necessarily, pro 
vide most of its day-to-day business, and 
beyond those benevolent activities which 
the insecurity and indifferent rewards of 
our calling make essential. Everything 
that pertains to the safeguarding of jour 
nalism and elevation of the profession is 
very much our business. Our concern for 
the highest interests of journalism is not 
weakened by any commercial motive, 
and our freedom of action is not com 
promised by partiality for any political 
party. 

In the struggle that may lie ahead, the 
Institute is admirably placed and 
equipped to fight the battle for the profes 
sion, to represent the interests of jour 
nalism, unembarrassed by extraneous 
loyalties and subject only to the larger 
interest of the public welfare 
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Why Do Dailies Die? 


Forty-one daily newspapers, reports 
Editor & Publisher, have suspended in the 
last 15 months. That their passing has 
meant loss of jobs, loss of income and a 
doubtful future for many former em- 
ployes goes without saying. 

Why did they fail? 

If publishers knew with certainty the 
answers to that question it might save 
other dailies from dying in the same man- 
ner. Ailing papers, with weakened mo- 
rale, restricted circulation and falling income might be restored 
to health—might regain their vigor of old. 

Was it B. O.? 

Did the business offices cut and prune, shear and shave the 
editorial space until there was nothing left but a glorified 
shopping guide? 

Did the business offices force the editorial departments to 
load the few remaining editorial columns with slush about ad- 
vertisers—matter that should have been published at paid 
advertising rates if printed at all? 





Was it the publishers’ fault? 

Did they force a wishy-washy editorial policy upon their 
editors—force them to pull their punches until no impact was 
left more forceful than a puff-ball? Were they more inter- 
ested in immediate profits than in building papers that would 
have the following and support of readers and advertisers 
through the years? 

Was it the fault of the employes? 

Were their wage and salary demands too great? Did they 
waste materials? Did they waste words? Did they do their 
jobs as they should—in such a way to make a live paper that 
would be strong enough to weather adverse times? 

Was it the fault of the stockholders? 

Were too many families trying to live off the income from 
shares of stock in the papers? Did they demand and get so 
large a percentage of profits during the good years that there 
was nothing left for the staff, for improvements and better- 
ments? 

Were the papers taxed to death? 

Did the ever-increasing array of taxes prove to be the weight 
that finally tipped the scales against continued publication? 

Perhaps we haven’t even suggested the reasons that spelled 
finish for these papers—perhaps a combination of two or more 
of those suggested brought disaster. Whatever the reason or 
reasons for failure, this termination of 41 newspapers in 15 
months or in 30 months is nothing for newspapermen to be 
thankful for! 

& 


Brighten the Corner 


Ir you had but one page each day to use to present the news 
of the world what would you do with it? 

You'd throw out a lot of stuff you print now, wouldn’t you? 
You'd trim and cut and then trim some more in an effort to 
pack as much news into the space as possible, wouldn’t you? 

Palmer Hoyt, manager of the Portland Oregonian, reports it 
is the policy of that paper to brighten every page of the paper— 
to consider each page as to appearance and content instead of 
devoting all the effort toward the front page, editorial page, etc. 

Sounds like good editorial practice to us—to make every page 
of every issue just as attractive and as newsy as possible. It 
ought to yield a paper that would be read from front to back. 





AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


Hitler's Horrible Hand 


Tue Mad Man of Europe—Herr Hitler— 
busy with new methods of mistreating the 
Jews of Germany—insinuates that Amer- 
ica is to blame for it all! 

Because the American press dares to 
tell what his followers are doing—the 
most outrageous exhibition of mass rob- 
bery in modern times, if not in the history 
of the world—he hints at even worse 
things to come. 

It’s a new form of attempted censorship. 
The tyrant says, in effect, “If you dare tell the world about the 
things we do—or to comment adversely on them—you will be 
solely responsible for the more horrible terrors that we will 
think up and put in execution tomorrow. It will be your fault 
entirely!” 

The news out of Germany—the mass destruction of a people 
—has shocked America as nothing since the atrocity stories 
of the World War days. Those stories later were labeled the lies 
they were—but by their own papers, their own radio broad- 
casts, their speeches and their deeds, these modern German 
leaders bear witness to the truth of reports of acts that have 
left a world—-excepting the Japanese, engaged in a little mass 
destruction and mass robbery of their own—aghast. 


Those Automobile Sections 


Acaw the automobile show special sections have appeared 
—filled with the announcements of the most beautiful and effi- 
cient motor cars in history. 

Filled too with the usual bilge—wasted wordage—poured 
out by advertising and publicity departments. Column after 
column of tripe bearing the bylines of motor company execu- 
tives—perhaps a sop to their personal vanity but certainly of 
little or no interest to the motoring public. 

Why waste all the space devoted to this banal copy? Why 
not—to save time and composition cost—simply leave the 
space the editorial department gives up blank? In that way 
the ads would stand out better and ‘a real saving could be 
made in the composing room. 

Surely no one is so foolish as to believe that any reader 
wades through the terrible stuff to be found in these sections 
—so why waste the energy to prepare it and the space to print 
it? 


Wry not devote the space now given over to this drivel to 
stories, maps and pictures of interesting places to be visited by 
motor? Or to interesting feature stories on the behind-the- 
scenes efforts and activities that yield a new car? To genu- 
inely interesting personality stories of the men who make 
motors? 

The motor makers are selling more than cars. They are 
selling transportation. They are selling beautiful scenery, in- 
teresting cities, quaint rural scenes, historical spots—romance 
and travel—to the man who buys a car. An intelligent use of 
the editorial space in these special motor sections would dem- 
onstrate these facts—thereby serving reader and advertiser 
as well. 

But we'll bet you now that the same old stuff—the same old 
tripe—will be dusted off for next year’s sections. The by-lines 
may be changed somewhat—but there will be little else that is 
different. 

As a matter of fact, to save composition cost, the editorial 
matter (so-called) might just as well be left standing from year 
to year! 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


den party where they don’t play poker 
while murders are going on, and— 

“‘I better stay here,’ mysteriously 
from Hank. “‘There’s more to this egg- 
rollin’ than you’d think.’ 

“ ‘Don’t tell me you’ve found a crim- 
inal angle,’ the editor snapped. ‘And 
anyway, send back that photographer.’ 
Well— 


“In hour or so thereafter the photog- 
rapher rolled in, and the city editor 
hissed: 

“ “Back at last. Where’s Hank?’ 

“‘T don’t think you'll be seein’ him 
this afternoon,’ the photographer shook 
his head. ‘He’s busy—only for the luva 
mike don’t tell him I told you anythin’ 
about it.’ 

““Busy?’ the city editor puzzled. 

“*Yeah,’ disgustedly. ‘Th’ guy who 
was to run the egg-rollin’ didn’t show 
up, so Hank ran it. And Boy! You 
shoulda heard him baw out a big kid 
that tried some crooked stuff.’ 

“ “But the egg-rolling’s all over now,’ 
the editor pointed out. 

“*Yeah,’ agreement there. ‘Yeah, 
but th’ egg-huntin’ isn’t. When I left, 
the big lug’d teamed up with th’ littlest 
orphan of th’ bunch an’ was tippin’ the 
kid off to where eggs were hid. Th’ 
big crook,’ added the photographer 
virtuously, and stamped away.” 





Journalism 


{Concluded from page 5| 


Contrary to the general belief, we do 
not expect to go out and break into the 
top editorial posts in a single year. All 
of us do not expect to make editors, either, 
for most of us realize that we all won’t get 
that far. But we do think we can make 
good, and furthermore, we're willing to 
start at the bottom at paltry wages to 
prove it. None of us ever asked for more 
than a fair chance, but we don’t always 
get that. 


THERE still are those narrow-minded 
and prejudiced editors and publishers 
who hold that the school of experience 
is by far’ the best. Lacking the vision 
and foresight of the leaders they should 
be, they refuse to adopt what they term 
“new-fangled ideas” in the realm of jour- 
nalism. Fortunately, the number of ex- 
ecutives who hold this attitude is de- 
creasing. 

The American Society of Newspaper 
Editors itself has recognized the real 
value of training in journalism. Their 
Committee on Schools of Journalism has 
issued the statement: “We want the de- 
partments of journalism to turn out men 

. capable of appraising the changed 
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and new world which will be theirs to- 
morrow. We want these youngsters—of 
course, they will start at the bottom— 
capable of rising to the posts of great 
newspaper power, equipped to wield that 
power intelligently. . . .” We would meet 
that challenge. 

When we speak of journalism, we do 
not restrict ourselves to the newspaper: 
its manifold phases cover a wide field. 
Whether it be for the newspaper, radio, 
publicity, trade publications, or research 
and instruction in journalism, we are con- 
fident that the background and prepara- 
tion to be obtained in the school of jour- 
nalism will adequately fit us for it. And 


‘we are able to discharge the duties in- 
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volved more efficiently than could the 
student who has had no training in jour 
nalism. 

We like journalism! We believe in the 
school in which it is taught, in the pro 
fession itself, and in ourselves. Not all 
of us are entirely ignorant of what we’re 
getting into, for we’ve had some experi- 
ence. (And it wasn’t easy experience!) 
If we seem overconfident, and if our 
argument appears weak, all we ask is an 
opportunity to prove what we can do. 
Given a fair chance, we’re willing to let 
our work stand as evidence of the merit 
of the school of journalism. 

Until we’ve had that chance, do not 
condemn us. 
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Advertising Men! 


As business improves publishers begin look- 
ing for capable advertising salesmen to go 


been receiving an increased number of calls 
for advertising salesmen and copy writers 
for the medium-sized daily and the weekly 
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of 
IDEAS 
? 


Turning the LENS on Newspaper “News” 


This is an age of “pictures” . . . of photographic drama based on 
the world in ferment. Has it ever occurred to you that it is possible to have 
experts present a Candid Camera close-up of IDEAS, intimately related 
to every phase and facet of this complex newspaper business—its depart- 
ments, mechanical and otherwise . . . its need of new blood for key jobs 

. its advertising problems? 


Editor & Publisher, with a thousand “Camera Eyes” alert for hourly 
news, reduces all this vast information to simple, quickly assimilated 
word-pictures. Practically every fact presented is helpful . . . the stuff 
of which careers are made . . . men and women made self-reliant. 


Four Dollars a year for 52 weeks of factual close-ups seems an ex- 
tremely modest sum indeed for a service so infallible. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Times Building Times Square New York, N.Y. 














